The Russian Mobilization
that actual Austrian aggression against Serbia must have
taken place before any action were taken; and he required
that such action be dependent upon the consent of the
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the responsible
political Minister.
It was further decided to take some immediate pre-
cautions, intended to avoid any confusion being caused
by mobilization if it eventually became necessary; and
arrangements were made to proceed secretly to pre-
mobilization, which implied the requisite dispositions
for what the regulations called "the period preparatory
to war."
These Russian measures did not strike the Austrian
Chief of Staff, Conrad, as excessive. "This/* he said3
"may still not necessarily mean mobilization" ;(2) and
according to the Russian authorities the preparations
which had been taken did not signify any aggressive
intention against Germany. Two days later the German
military attache in St. Petersburg reported to his Govern-
ment that according to a statement by Soukhomlinov,
the Russian Minister for War, it was only in the event
of an Austrian invasion of Serbia that Russia would
proceed to mobilization, and even then only in the
districts bordering upon the Austrian frontier,(3)
By thus subordinating war measures to the progress
of events Nicholas IFs Ministers believed they were
diminishing the risks of an armed conflict and giving
peace its last chance; and it is remarkable that they
believed the best hope of preserving it was the con-
ciliatory spirit with which they credited Germany. This
feeling of confidence in Germany struck Pourtales him-
self, the German ambassador in St* Petersburg, to such
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